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Annual Report of the Rev. John Clay, Chaplain to the Preston House 
of Correction. Presented to the Visiting Justices at the October 
Sessions, 1838.* 

[Read be/ore the Statistical Society of London on Ylth December, 1838.] 

The past year, I regret to say, has brought with it more cases of felony 
to the Preston sessions than any former one. The calendars for the pre- 
vious year had contained an unprecedented number of such offences ; 
but the melancholy catalogue now has an excess of 25 over that for 
] SSQ-I. The bills sent before the grand jury, for felony, at each quarter, 
are as follows : — 

Table I. 

October, 1837 97 

January, 1838 81 

April, „ 57f 

July, „ (including an intermediate sessions in May) . 67J 

302 

The results of the respective indictments in these cases are given in 
the following account of sentences : — 

Table II. 
Transported for life 



Imprisoned 



for 14 years 

for 10 

for 

for 

for 



for 
for 
for 



7 „ 

2 „ 
1 year 
6 months and less than 12 

3 „ 6 
1 „ 3 



„ under 1 month 

Admitted evidence . 
Acquitted at bar . . 
Bills ignored . . . 
No prosecution . 
Liberated on recognizance 



31 Total 53, being 
16 1 something less 

2 1 than l-6th of 
32J the whole. 

5 
26 
56 
71 
46 

9 

4 
25 

4 

2 

1 

302 



The proportion of offences punished by transportation appears greater 
in the above Table than in the corresponding one for last year, being at 
that timeless than l-7th. In 1833-4, however, this class of offences was 
more numerous, both relatively and absolutely ; they were 57 in num- 
ber, and formed a fourth of the whole. 

The following is a classification of the offences for which indictments 
have been preferred ; and to shew the extent to which crime varies in 
its direction, and for facility of reference, I repeat the Table of the pre- 
vious year, premising that the figures refer to the number of criminals 
implicated : — 

• An Abstract of Mr. Clay's Reports from the year 1830-1 to 1835-6 will be 
found in the Society's Proceedings, at p. 246. 

t Exclusive of four cases in which the parties surrendered at the sessions, and 
were acquitted. 

X Exclusive of one case in which the parties surrendered at the sessions, and 
were acquitted. 
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836-? 


183T-8 


62 


r 19 
I 9 


46 


41 


12 


14 


11 


22 


10 


24 


9 


19* 


6 


8- 


5 


1 


4 


1- 


3 


3t 


1 


1 


96 


121 


2 


13 


2 


1 




4 




1 



Table III. 

, . f Robberies by domestics from their employers 
'I Ditto by workpeople from ditto . . . 
2nd. Ditto of exposed articles .... 
3rd. Ditto from public-houses or beer-shops . . 
4th. Ditto from the person in public-houses or beer-shop: 

or where the parties have been intoxicated 
5th. Ditto accompanied by " breaking and entering" 
6th. Ditto of fowls and pigeons .... 
7th. Ditto of lodgings (by lodgers) 
8th. Ditto by prostitutes from the person . 

9th. Ditto of cattle 

10th. Ditto from the person with violence 

11th. Robbery by a regular sharper . . 

12th. Privately stealing in various ways 

13th. Receiving stolen goods .... 

14th. Bigamy 

Stealing young growing trees . . . 
"Breaking and entering" a sbippon to steal milk 

302 
The variation in the amount of the respective kinds of criminality is 
most striking in the first class, viz., thefts by operatives and domestic 
servants from their employers, where the diminution amounts to 55 per 
cent. On the other hand, robberies from the person, originating in the 
intoxication of one of the parties, have been exactly doubled. Robberies 
accompanied by " breaking and entering" have been more than doubled ; 
the same may be said of fowl and pigeon stealing j and the receivers of 
stolen property brought to trial are now 13, having been only 2 last year. 
The first-mentioned of these circumstances indicates, it is hoped, a better 
state of things among the regular working population ; but I fear that 
some of the others point to a great increase among thehabitually vicious. 
The following Table will furnish the particulars in regard to the com- 
mittals for felony, as to ages and causes of offence ; it being borne in mind 
that 17 persons have been committed a second time during the year, and 
two of these a third time, which reduces the number of offenders to 284 : — 









Table IX 






















Under 


15 to 


21 to 


31 to 41 to 


Above 


Total. 




15. 


20. 


30. 


40. j 50. 


50. 






M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


Drinking 




, , 


15 


. , 


38 


1 


9 


3 


7 


2 


7 


2 


76 


8 


Various and uncertain . 


3 


. , 


20 


2 


20 


8 


9 


10 


4 


2 


6 


4 


62 


26 


Idleness & bad company 


8 


. . 


5 


1 


3 


, . 


1 












17 


1 


Want and distress . . 


, . 


. , 


8 


, , 


10 


3 


4 


2 


, . 


4 


, , 


1 


22 


10 














2 
















2 


Temptation . . . . 


1 


. . 


6 


2 


3 


2 


i 


. , 


1 








12 


4 


Bad habits . . 
Total . . . . 


10 


•• 


33 


1 


8 


3 


5 


1 


•• 


1 


•• 


1 


S6 


7 


22 


.. 


87 


6 


82 


19 


29 


16 


12 


9 


13 


8 


245 


58 


Centesimal proportion . 


22 


93 


101 


45 


21 


21 


303J 


7-25 


30-75 


33-32 


14-84 


6-92 


6-92 





* Attended in one instance by "breaking and entering." 
t Arising in each case from intoxication. 

i Including one person who had committed a felony in Preston, but who was 
sent to London to be tried for a more serious offence, previously committed there. 
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The commitments for the last six years exhibit the ages of prisoners 
in the following proportion : — 

Table V. 



1st class, under 15 


years 


109 persons 


8-30 


per cent. 


2d „ from 15 to 20 




375 „ 


28-77 




3d „ „ 21 „ 30 


>> 


446 „ 


34-26 




4th „ „ 31 „ 40 




181 „ 


13-88 




5th „ „ 41 „ 50 




108 „ 


8-29 




6th „ above 50 years 




84 „ 


6-44 


» 



1,303 
Criminality, it would thus appear, upon comparing the last Table with 
the present one, continues to be manifested in about the same proportion 
which has constituted the average for the last 6 years. It may, how- 
ever, be worthy of note, that in 1836-7 young criminals under 15 were in 
the proportion of 11 ' 19 per cent. 

In my last report I had occasion to lament the great increase of 
felonious offences committed by residents in Preston, and it is with much 
sorrow that I find that increase still augmented. The following is a 
summary of felonies committed by residents in Preston during the seven 
years ending last July : — 

Table VI. 

Year 1835-6, 27 Felonies. 



Year 1831-2, 50 Felonies. 

„ 1832-3, 46 „ 

„ 1833-4, 42 „ 

„ 1834-5, 18 ,, 



1835-6, 27 
1836-7, 84 
1837-8, 103 



The increase in the number of committals for felony in 1837-8, as 
compared to the previous year, being 25, Preston, it appears, has con- 
tributed 1 9 to that increase.* Anxious to ascertain as many particulars 
as I could, connected with this last-named circumstance, I proceeded 
to analyse the Preston cases in the mode adopted in the 4th Table, and 
the result is the following : — 

Table VII. 



Causes of Offence. 


Under 
16 


15 to 
20 


21 to 
30 


31 to 
40 


41 to 
50 


Above 
50 


Total. 




M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


V. 


Drinking . . . . 
Various and uncertain . 
Idleness & bad company 

Temptation . . . . 
Bad habits .... 

Total . . • 

Recommitments within! 

the year .... J 

Centesimal proportion . 


*3 

5 

1 

2 


•• 


5 
2 
3 

1 

17 


1 
1 


7 
1 
2 

1 


"l 

1 


1 
4 

1 

4 


2 
3 

1 


2 
1 

"i 


] 

2 

2 
1 


'k 
1 

5 


"l 
1 

3 


15 
15 
10 
2 
3 
24 

69 
9 


3 
15 

3 
1 
3 

25 


11 

4 


•• 


28 
4 


2 


11 


8 


]() 
1 


6 


4 


6 


15 


34 


19 


17 


10 


8 


103 


14-57 


33-01 


18-45 


16-50 


9-71 


7-76 


l 



* The appointment of many additional magistrates, under the Municipal Act, and 
their daily attendance, in petty sessions, at the Town-hall, may have increased the 
vigilance of the police, and the consequent apprehension of offenders. 
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The facts presented by this Table are — first, the great proportion of 
delinquents under 15, viz., 14^ per cent., while in the general Tabic 
(No. IV.), which includes Preston, it appears to be only 7£ per cent, j 
secondly, that the Preston criminals between 21 and 30 are ouly in about 
one-half the proportion shewn by the general account; thirdly, that 
the offences originating in the propensity to intoxication, being about 28 
per cent, in the general Table, are only 17 in that for Preston ; fourthly, 
that while culprits pleading poverty and hunger amount, in the general 
Table, to 10^ per cent., in the Preston catalogue they are less than 5. 
The attempt to account for all these variations would be unnecessary, if 
not vain ; but I think I am authorised to attribute the remarkable increase 
of criminality among young persons to the "strike" of 1836-7, when 
aboutl400 children, being deprived for three months of their accustomed 
employment, were at once thrown into a state of dangerous idleness, and, 
in too many instances, of destitution. Under such circumstances, the 
temptations to dishonest practices would often be great, if not over- 
powering ; and I fear that, so far from the effects of that event being 
worn out, its traces will be visible, for many years to come, to the eyes 
of the enquirer into moral statistics. The virulence of an evil taint in 
young blood cannot be more forcibly shewn than in the fact observable 
in the last Table, that of 11 boys arraigned for felony 4 were again 
tried within the year. 

Pursuing the enquiry into the criminality of Preston, I present the 
following list of the trades, occupations, &c, of the various offenders, dis- 
tinguishing the number of the latter who were under 21 years of age : — 

Table VIII. 



Trades. 


No. 


Under 21. 


Trades. 


No. 


Under 21. 


Labourers 
Weavers . . . 
Carters .... 
Mechanics . 
Spinners 
Stone-masons . 
Ostlers .... 
Joiners .... 
Tinman .... 
Slioeinaker . 
Veterinary surgeon . 
Engineer 

Plaisterer . . „ 
Calico-printer 
Canal-boatman . 

Carried forward . 


12 
5 

4 
4 
2 

2 
2 
2 


3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 



1 
] 







Brought forward. 
Potter .... 
Coachmaker 
Butcher .... 
Shop-boy • . . 
Employed in factories, 
exclusive of spinners 
Uncertain . . 

Domestic servants . 
Married women of 
labouring class . 
Single women of ditto 
Prostitutes . . i 

Total. . . . 


40 
1 
1 
1 
1 

24 
1 


12 
1 



1 

24 
1 


69 
5 

14 
5 
1 


39 
1 


] 



40 


12 


94 


41 



Jf it be true that the strike has had a demoralizing effect, it will have 
been made manifest upon some of the poor and uninstructed classes so 
severely afflicted by that event, — and more especially upon that portion 
which is most seduced by temptation, and most uncontrolled by worldly 
caution and by religious principles. Accordingly it appears that more 
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than one-third of the whole amount of criminality in the male population 
of Prestoti has heen furnished hy boys previously employed in the fac- 
tories. The remark, that poverty alone is by no means a prolific cause 
of crime, seems to he corroborated by the small number of offences com- 
mitted while the strike was in actual existence; and a further proof of 
this may be found upon referring to the very few cases of weavers in the 
above list — a class which, it is well known, has been labouriug for the 
last two or three years under the severest privations. Independently of 
general causes, there would seem to be a tendency to crime in particular 
families.* A young man is now awaiting his trial for a second offence, 
whose mother and brother are already transported ; in another case, a 
mother and son are imprisoned, two other sons being transported; in a 
third instance, I find a boy committed for a third offence, whose father 
and two brothers have been sent abroad ; and the last case I will 
mention is one in which the mother was tried for a felony some years 
ago, a daughter subsequently convicted of a felony, a son frequently 
committed for misdemeanors, a second daughter admitted evidence in a 
felony case, a third transported about a year since, while a fourth 
daughter and a second son are now in the prison under similar sentences. 

The small proportion of felons between 21 and 30, for the last year, 
induced me to refer to the numbers of that class for the year preceding, 
and I find they amounted to something more than 22 per cent. I then 
examined the ages of prisoners tried at the Salford sessions, and at those 
for the borough of Liverpool; restricting the enquiry, as regards the 
former, to the persons whose offences were committed in the parish of 
Manchester and township of Pendleton, and as regards Liverpool, 
adding from the Kirkdale calendar, three felony cases which occurred in 
what may be considered the town of Liverpool. The result of this 
examination, as well as that for Preston, appears in Table IX. — [See 
next page."] 

This Table renders the paucity of offenders between 21 and 30, in 
Preston, yet more striking ; and I considered it worth while to continue 
the enquiry into the circumstance a little further. Now the Temperance 
Society of Preston, embracing, as it does, a greater proportion of the 
working class than any other similar society of the kingdom, might be 
supposed to have some connection with the facts under consideration ; 
and in order to ascertain this, I requested the respectable secretary of 
that society to furnish me with an account of the ages of its members. 
Very kindly, and at no inconsiderable trouble, he has " carefully examined 
the register, and finds that the ages of the members are as stated in 
Table X." 

* This fact is particularly noticed in the Reports of the Inspectors of Prisons for 
Scotland. One instance is given, at p. 129 of the Third Report, of a man, W. W., 
who, with one of his sons, was hanged for murder. Another son committed an 
offence for which he was sent to the hulks ; and soon after his release was con- 
cerned in a murder, for which he was hanged. Three of his daughters were con- 
victed of various offences; and the mother was a woman of notoriously bad cha- 
racter. The family was a terror to the neighbourhood ; and, according to report, 
had been so for several generations. In describing the ciiminal population of 
Hamilton and Irvine, it is also stated that a large proportion of the numbers given 
belong to a very small number of families. The cause of this is too obvious to 
require explanation. The strongest incentives to vice exist in such families, while 
the fear of punishment seldom deters the habitually criminal. — Ed. 
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Table IX. 
Classification as to Age of Persons committed upon charg 
Manchester, Liverpool, Preston? 


es of Felony at 


« ^ 20 .{"a.- ; : 
2i ^ so .{*£--• : : 
3i ^ 40 .s— : : 
«»M?K3.- : : 

T o^ -{Kes- \ \ 


Manchester. 


Liverpool. 


Preston. 


Number. 


Centesimal 
Proportion. 


Number. 


Centesimal 
Proportion. 


Number, 


Centesimal 
Proportion. 


42 
4 

175 
69 

196 
77 
86 
26 
44 
15 
24 
2 

567 
193 


} 6-05 
} 32-10 
} 35-92 
} 14-73 
} 7-76 
} 3-44 


10 

105 
37 
81 

67 

35 

23 

14 

4 

8 

2 


} 2-59 
}.37-03 
} 38-30 
} 15-14 
} 4-70 
} 2-Gl 


15 

32 
2 

11 
8 

11 
6 
4 
6 
5 
3 


} 14-57 
} 33-01 
} 18-45 
} 16-50 
} 9-71 
} 7-76 


253 
133 


78 
25 



Table X. 

781 under 21 years=tl5-90 per cent. 

2,421 from 21 to 30 „ =49-29 „ 

1,022 „ 31 „ 40 „ =20-82 „ 

474 „ 41 „ 50 „ = 9-63 „ 
214 above 50 „ = 4-36 „ 

This return, exhibiting such a high proportion of men between 21 and 
30, will, I trust, fully justify the inference, that upon the working classes 
of those ages the society has exercised a most beneficial influence, parti- 
cularly if we refer to Table VII., where it is seen that, as regards 
males, the offences caused in Preston by intoxication are only 14 J per 
cent., while in the general Table IV. (excluding Preston), they appear 
to be 30£ per cent. 

The Table last given would, at first sight, lead to the conclusion that 
in Preston there is a greater proportionate number of young thieves than 
in Manchester or Liverpool. General opinion would however be in- 
clined to question the accuracy of this conclusion j and there are 
certainly many important circumstances to be considered before it can 
be admitted. Upon looking over the Quarter Sessions calendars for the 
above-named towns, it would seem from that of Preston that many 
offences are made the subjects of indictment which are of a far more tri- 
fling character than any contained in those of Manchester or Liverpool. ■f 

* I find I have committed an inadvertency in taking the number of Preston 
residents, instead of the number of felons whose offences were committed there. 
{Fide Table XIII.) The error is of little importance. 

t I have known a boy committed for robbing a hen's nest, another for milking a 
cow under very trifling circumstances ; and I recollect two children being arraigned 
for stealing cake from a fruit-stall. It may also be here stated, as being connected 
with the subject of committing for trial upon minor charges, that among the 302 
Preston cases for the last year there were 6 for petty thefts of " cotton cops," 
" weft," &c, by operatives from the mills in which they were employed ; while at 
the Salford sessions, during the same period, there were no cases of a similar kind 
among the whole 760 furnished by the parish of Manchester. 
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But the most important information upon this subject may be found in 
the following-Table, which I have extracted, or rather compiled, from the 
last Report of the Prison Inspectors for the Home District.* 

Table XI. 

A Return of the Number of Prisoners, not exceeding 16 years of age, com- 
mitted to the folloicing Prisons in the two years 1836 and 1837. 





Lancaster. 


Salford. 


Kirkdalo. 


Preston. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


1. Committed for trial at assizes orl „ 


1 


173 


34 


113 


14 


100 


10 


2. Committed on sentence . . . [ 15 


8 


7 


2 


8 


, , 




. . 


3. Committed on summary convic-L „ 


1 


344 


77 


522 


38 


SO 


9 


(This head includes all prisoners 


















I under 1 6, not comprised in either 


















of the preceding.) 




















32 


10 


524 


113 


G43 


52 


ISO 


19 


4. Number comprised in the above'j 


















who, within the two years re-l 
spectively, have been committed | 


















1 




89 


2b 


234 


b 


13 


1 


more than once in the same year J 
Centesimal proportion of recommit- 1 


















2-38 


18-00 


34-53 


C-83 


- 1 









I can scarcely imagine that the young population of Manchester is, upon 
the whole, morally superior to that of Liverpool ; but the ready means 
of employment in the former place, and its great dissimilarity to that 
which can be found for young persons in Liverpool, will account for 
much of the discrepancy between the two places observable in the above 
Table. There must, in fact, be many hundreds of unemployed and neg- 
lected children wandering about the Liverpool docks and elsewhere, 
who, were they in Manchester, would readily obtain such an employ- 
ment in the mills as would permit no leisure for criminal practices. In 
addition to these remarks, I may be permitted to observe that the police 
magistrates of such large towns as Manchester and Liverpool may deem 
it advisable to dispose of many cases which, in fact, amount to larceny, 
by bringing them within the provisions of the vagrant or police acts ; 
treating certain minor offences as misdemeanours, in preference to send- 
ing them to the sessions as felonies. This mode of proceeding, if it be 
not altogether satisfactory, is no doubt necessary in places where it is 
clearly seen that, the criminal population is pressing upon, or exceeding, 
the means of adequate punishment. Lancaster Castle and the Preston 
House of Correction are yet capable of receiving every case of alleged 
felony from the hundreds of Lonsdale, Amounderness, Blackburn, and 
Leyland; but it is very doubtful whether the same can be said of the 
prisons appertaining to Salford and West Derby. The extract above 
given from the Inspectors' Reports (Table XI.) indicates very plainly 



* Vide p. 153, el seq. 
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the practice, and perhaps the necessity, of exercising upon the juvenile 
criminals of Manchester and Liverpool a summary magisterial power. 
It is there seen that cases sent for trial to the Preston Sessions exceed 
the summary committals by about 1 7 per cent. In Manchester, on the 
contrary, the summary committals exceed the committals for trial by 
more than 103 per cent. ; and Liverpool exhibits a similar excess, to the 
extraordinary amount of 340 per cent. 

Before dismissing all reference to Table IX., it may be proper to 
make a few remarks connected with the great proportion of female 
crimiuals at Liverpool, originating, no doubt, in the number of careless 
and drunken seafaring men who become the easy prey of these dissolute 
women — a class, it is to be feared, whose numbers must be increased, 
and whose profligacy must be encouraged, by the facility and too often 
by the impunity with which their depredations are effected.* Among the 
calendars for the Liverpool Borough Sessions, now before me, there are 
four in which the " events of trial," or rather of committal, are noted. 
From them I perceive that of 52 females, who had been committed for 
plundering in the manner alluded to, to the amount of £700 in cash, 
to say nothing of watches, &c, there are 25 noted " no prosecution," 2 
" no bill," and 2 " acquitted." At the corresponding sessions for Man- 
chester the culprits of a similar character connected with the town 
amounted to 33, f and the property stolen to £140, while it appears that 
none of the criminals escaped for want of prosecution. J I mention 
these particulars in order to bring under consideration the facts that, 
not only is the law vindicated more effectually in one place than 
another, but that the criminals who now escape — perhaps, under the 
existing requirements of the law, unavoidably — belong to the most de- 
praved and dangerous class of the community ; which is evident from the 
nature of the sentences passed at Liverpool upon those offenders who 
were convicted, viz., transportation upon 12; a year's imprisonment 
upon 5 ; from six to nine months' imprisonment upon 5 ; and four 
months' imprisonment upon 1 . 

The difference in the amount of crime between the northern and 
southern portions of the county having been alluded to by high judicial 
authority, I present the following Table, shewing the proportion which 
exists between crime and population in the respective hundreds, as 
evinced by the calendars for the assizes of March and August, and for 
the respective Quarter Sessions ending in July. The offences comprise 
those cases of " entering enclosed lands in the night time armed with 
guns, pistols, bludgeons, &c, for the purpose of taking and destroying 
game;" but all other misdemeanours are excluded. 

* A. similar excess in the proportion of female criminals exists at Newcastle, and 
was noticed in the Proceedings of the Statistical Section of the British Association, 
at its meeting in that town— (sec Journal, p. 32C). The same circumstance, 
arising from the same causes ns stated by Mr. Clay, is reported to exist in all the 
large sea-port towns throughout the kingdom. — Ed. 

f The number of Manchester cases of the kind alluded to, for the whole year, 
appears to amount to 67. Preston, in regard to the circumstances now under dis- 
cussion, and as shewn by a reference to Tables III. and VIII., evinces a superior 
moral condition. 

\ It must be stated, for the sake of accuracy, that the Liverpool October sessions 
were for cases which had accumulated since the previous July. At Manchester the 
sessions are held every sis weeks. 
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Table XII. 
Felonies of all kinds (including Poaching at night, armed) for the whole 
County, with the Population of each Division andHundred, and the Pro- 
portions between the one and the other, for the year ending in the Summer 
0/1838. 



Tried at Lancaster assizes 
Ditto sessions .... 
Preston ditto .... 
Liverpool assizes . 
Ditto borough sessions . 
Kirkdale sessions 
Salford sessions . . 

Total of offences . 

Census of 1831 . . . 

Proportion of offences"! 
to inhabitants in each > 
hundred . . .J 

Proportion of offences! 
to inhabitants in each > 


Northern Division. 


Southern DivisioD. 


Lonsdale. 


Amoun- 
derness. 


Blackburn. 


Lcyland. 


West 
Derby. 


Salford. 


10 
17 

i 


12 
129 


6 

155 
1 


4 
18 


51 
389 
240 


62 
1,173 


28 


141 


162 


22 


680* 


1,235 


56,726 


69,987 


168,057 


48,338 


380,078:612,414 


1 in 2,026 


lin496 


1 in 1,037 


1 in 2,197 


1 in 558 


1 in 495 


1 in 972 


lin518 



The above Table has produced a result for which I was not prepared, 
in regard to the high rate of criminality in Amounderness ; and I can 
only account for that apparent excess by referring to the observations 
which I have already made relating to the practice in Preston and its 
neighbourhood, of committing minor cases of felony for trial, instead of 
dealing with them in a summary way. These observations, it is true, 
are equally applicable to a large portion of the Blackburn hundred ; but 
the majority of the inhabitants of Amounderness consists of the popula- 
tion of Preston, and it must be borne in mind that the efficient police of 
this town will bring to light many more offences than the constables of 
those districts where the population, although great, is more scattered. 
It is five years since I had occasion to remark the extraordinary discre- 
pancy in the proportion of crime to population, in places where the in- 
habitants are similarly situated as regards their general circumstances ; 
and it is yet matter of surprise that, as will appear from a subsequent 
Table (No. 13, second column), Burnley, with a population of 8000, 
should furnish 20 criminals ; and Darwen, with 1 0,000, only 5 ; that 
Habergham Eaves, with 6000 inhabitants, should furnish 8 ; and Os- 
waldtwistle, with the same population, only 1. I cannot venture to 
assign for these inconsistent facts any cause which would be susceptible 
of general application, though I still suspect that the difference really 



* The offences tried at Wigan are not included in the above : I have no account 
of them ; but they will add some little to the felonies of West Derby. 
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exists not in the amount of actual but of detected criminality. It is 
also, I think, worthy of remark, that in the four northern hundreds of 
the county, offenders consist almost entirely of the labouring and un- 
educated class ; few temptations existing there for the more instructed. 
Of the 1129 persons committed to the Preston jail during the year, for 
all offences, only 8 were capable of reading and writing with fluency; 
while, upon looking at the Liverpool calendars, I find the names of 48 
male prisoners charged with felony who are described as able to " read 
and write well," 10 of whom are indicted for embezzling or stealing 
money from their employers. Many persons indeed who might have 
gone through life irreproachably in a rural district, or in one of our 
smaller towns, upon removal to a wealthy and luxurious place like Li- 
verpool or Manchester, will be unable to resist one or other of the many 
temptations which solicit them almost hourly ; and the young, or weak- 
principled, in their eagerness to partake of the pleasures perpetually 
before their eyes, plunge at once into deep iniquity, or gradually sink 
into habitual vice. To these dangers the educated and the uninstructed 
are alike exposed : theatres and gaming-houses, with all their vicious 
appendages, entice the former, while dram-shops and beer-houses seduce 
the latter. 

I now present a Table which classes the felonies of the year, 1st, as re- 
gards the places at which they were committed; and 2nd, as regards the 
previous residence of the offender ; adding, for the sake of ready com- 
parison, the population of each place according to the census of 1831 : — 





Table XIII. 






Felonies by Persons previ- 
ously I nhabiting 


No. 


Felonies Committed at ~ 


Population 
in 1831. 


Preston .... 


103 


Preston 


. 114 


33,112 


Blackburn 


41 


Blackburn 


02 


27,091 


Burnley .... 


27 


Burnley 


20 


7,551 


Colne .... 


16 


Colne . 


12 


8,080 


Haslingden 


10 


Habergham Eaves 


8 


5,817 


Chorley .... 


8 


Rossendale Forest 


8 


18,697 


Kirkham .... 


6 


Haslingden . 


7 


7,776 


Wheelton 


4 


Chorley 


6 


9,282 


Clitheroe. . . . 


4 


Clitheroe 


6 


5,213 


Accrington 


3 


Walton-le-dale 


6 


5,767 


Standish .... 


3 


Darwen . 


5 


9,639 


Darwen .... 


3 


Accrington 


4 


6,283 


District of Rossendale 




Withnell 


4 


1,251 


Forest .... 


3 


Whalley 


3 


1,151 


Do. of Pendle Forest 


2 


Standish 


3 


2,407 


Padiham .... 


2 


Marsden 


3 


4,713 


Woodplumpton 


2 


Kirkham 


3 


2,469 


Goosnargh 


2 


Pendle Forest 


3 


7,092 


Walton-le-dale. 


2 


Padiham 


2 


3,529 


Habergham Eaves, Hutton, 




Garstang 


2 


929 


Hoole, Garstang, Withnell, 




Hutton . 


2 


715 


Longridge, Claughton, 




Goosnargh 


2 


1,844 


Blackpool,Salisbury,Hogh- 




Heapy . 


2 


465 


ton, Mellor, Trawden, Os- 




Brindle . 


2 


1,558 


waldtwistle, Brindle 


14 


Wheelton 


2 


1,519 


Other places not in the three 




Whilpshire 


2 


337 


hundreds 


21 


Woodplumpton 


2 


719 



Carried forward . 276 



Carried forward 295 
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Felonies by Persons previ- 
ously Inhabiting No. 

Brought forward 276 
Other counties . . .19 
Ireland .... 4 
U. S. America . . . 2 
West Indies ... 1 

302 



Felonies Committed at Nq _ ^"{gjjj" 1 

Brought forward 295 

Trawden . . 1 2,853 

Oswaldtwistle . 1* 5,897 

Poulton . . 1 
14 others places of small 

population , . 14 1,025 



312 

The cases of re-committal for feiony are unusually great, being, indeed, 
more than sufficient to account for the excess of the present over the 
preceding year. They are as follow : — 

Table XIV. 

2nd Com. 3rd Com. 4th Com. 5th Com. Total Recommittals. 
Total Committed . .302 59 ~9 1 1 = 70 = 23- 19 per cent. 

The recommittals for the preceding year were 1335 per cent., and on 
the average of the five years ending July, 1837, they were 1534 per 
cent. Upon two former occasions, in 1833-4 and 1836-1, when the 
criminals much exceeded the yearly average, the recommittals, consti- 
tuting, as it then seemed, a constant quantity, were proportionally dimi- 
nished ; but now the large amount of recommittals has occasioned the 
general excess. 

The 70 cases of recommittal comprise only 68 offenders — two of them 
having been committed a third time within the year. Of these 68 — 

Centesimal 
Proportion. 

21 were first indicted when under 15 = 30-88 

„,( 13 ,, from 15 to 171 qo.ao 

l6 \ 10 „ 18 „ 20 J— "" B4 

12 „ 21 „ 30 = 17-65 

6 „ 21 „ 40 = 8-83 

1 „ 41 „ 50 = 1-47 

5 ,. above 50 = 7-35 

68 

My last report contained a Table shewing that, upon an average of the 
five previous years, recommitted delinquents under 15 were in the pro- 
portion of 2028 per cent, and, between the ages of 15 and 20, 32'16 
per cent. ; and it was observed " that more than half the instances of a 
repetition of crime are to be found in persons who began their bad 
practices under 21 years old, while such instances amount to 40 per 
cent, in persons under 18." The present year, however, places the 
difficulty of restraining and deterring young criminals in a yet more 
striking and melancholy aspect ; for it appears that, of the 68 persons 
sent to trial for repeated offences, exactly one-half commenced their 
career of crime before they were 18 years of age. 

I have frequently stated, what indeed must be obvious to every one, 
that idleness, ignorance, and parental neglect, are chiefly instrumental in 
creating such proneness to crime in young persons ; and to this it may 
be added, that there is a greater tendency to mutual corruption among 
the young than among the old. When a boy is recommitted for a 
felony, he is frequently accompanied by one or more delinquents about 

* I believe this to be the only case from Oswaldtwistle during the last 3 or 4 years. 
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his own age, whom he has seduced into crime ; hut this is seldom the 
case, indeed I cannot record one instance, with prisoners of mature age. 
In illustration of this may be mentioned the following circumstance, viz., 
that of 141 persons under 22, committed during the year upon charges 
of felony, there were 67 who appear to have perpetrated their offences 
unconnected with any accomplice, and 74 who were associated in parties 
of two or more ; while among 1 62 prisoners of all ages above 22, there 
were 136 who committed their offences singly, and only 26 who were 
connected with others. 

The following is a Table of committals from July, 1837, to July, 1838, 
in which are distinguished the offences, ages of offenders, and, as far as 
can be ascertained, the causes of offence : — 

Table XV.— (Part I.) 



Offences, 



Felony . . 
Vagrancy, &c. . 
Assault . 
Disorderly, &c. . 
Neglect of family 
Neglect of work 
Disorderly in Work' 

house . 
Poaching, &c. . 
Street-walking . 
Trespass . 
Bastardy . 
Embezzling . 
Obtaining goods or 

money . . 
Attempted Felony 
Illicit still . . 
Assault (indecent) 
Uttering base coin 
Stealing fruit 
Illegally pawning 
Intimidation . . 
Hawking without s 

licence. . , 
Election riot. 
Selling ale withou 

a licence . 
Soldiers from courts 

martial 
Deserters . . . 
Suspected insane 
Sundry 

Total . . 



Ages. 



Under 
15 



F. 



15 to 

20 



21 to 
30 



25 



26 



31 to 

40 




41 to 
50 



Above Total. 
50 



M. 
245 
147 
95 
8G 
71 
53 

29 
54 



50 
35 
23 

12 

11 
10 
8 
7 
7 
3 
fi 

5 

4 

2 

40 

2 

1 

11 

1017 



1214 
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OFFENCES. 


CAUSES OF OFFENCE. 


Drinking. 


Uncer- 
tain. 


Idle- 
ness, 


Temp- 
tation. 


Want. 


Weak 
Intel- 
lects. 


Confirmed 

Bad 

Habits. 


Combi- 
nation, 
So. 


Total 


Felony .... 
Vagrancy, &c. . 
Assault .... 
Disorderly, &c. . 
Neglect of family . 
Neglect of work. 
Disorderly in work-l 
house. . . • ) 
Poaching, &c. . • 

Trespass . 
Bastardy . . 
Embezzling . 
Obtaining goods orl 

money . • • I 
Attempted Felony . 
Illicit still . . . 
Assault (indecent) . 
Uttering base coin . 
Stealing fruit 
Illegally pawning . 
Intimidation . . . 
Hawking without al 

licence . . ./ 
Election riot. . . 
Selling ale without) 

licence. . . ./ 
Soldiers from 1 

courts-martial . J 
Deserters . . . 
Suspected insane 
Sundry . 

Total . . . 


M. 

76 
25 
60 
70 
10 
8 

8 

1 

2 

"l 

4 

'o 

2 

i 

2 

4 

35 

i 

3 
319 
"J 


F. 

8 
1 
3 
7 

1 

"i 
21 


M. 

62 
34 
31 
9 
31 
29 

17 

46 

27 
35 
19 

4 

3 
4 
3 

5 

"i 

4 

5 

2 

5 
376 


F. 

26 
6 

4 
4 
1 
3 

17 

1 

1 
2 

*2 
1 


M. 

17 
19 

2 

1 
6 

I 

6 

16 
1 

4 

1 

1 


P. 

1 

1 

1 


M. 
12 

12 


F. 
4 

T 


M. 

22 
25 

*2 

29 

3 

2 

1 

4 

2 
1 

6 

2 

2 

1 
2 

3 
107 


F. 

10 

4 

"i 

1 

2 

1 
20 

w 


M. 

3 

1 

1 

1 

6 
1 


F. 

2 

2 
J 


M. 
56 

41 
3 
3 

1 

1 

8 

1 


F. 

7 
6 

3 

1 
5 

43 
1 

1 


\1. 

7 

3 
10 


F. 


M. 

245 
147 
95 
86 
71 
53 

29 

54 

50 
35 
23 

12 

11 
10 

8 
7 
7 
3 
6 

5 

4 

2 

40 

2 
1 

11 


F. 

58 

18 

7 

16 

3 

4 

27 

53 

2 
1 
2 

1 
3 

*2 


78 


',73 


J 

re 


114 

it 


67 

it 





1017 
T? 


197 

iT"' 



The following Table will shew the frequency of recommittals, and the 
ages of the offenders. 

Table XVI. 
Committals as related to the Age of Offenders. 



AGES. 


1st Com- 
mittal. 


2nd Com- 
mittal. 


3rd Com- 
mittal. 


4th Com- 
mittal. 


5th Com- 
mittal ■ 


6th Com- 
mittal. 


7th Com- 
mittal, and 
upwards. 


Total. 


1st Committal \ 
under 15 .5 
2nd „ 15 to 20 
3rd „ 21 „ 30 
4th „ 31 „ 40 
6th „ 41 „ 50 
6th Above 50 


M. 

19 

171 
233 
117 
40 
44 


F. 

1 

23 
45 
32 
12 
11 


M. 

6 

58 
89 
31 
21 
15 


F. 

10 

16 

11 

1 

1 


M. 

7 
20 

33 
29 

8 
5 


F. 

1 
4 
2 
3 
2 


M. 

4 

8 
6 
5 

8 
2 


F. 

2 
2 
2 

"i 


M. 

4 
5 
5 

4 
1 


F. 


M. 

'2 
2 
1 
1 


F. 

1 
1 

'i 


M. 

3 
4 
3 
1 
2 


F. 

"7 

'3 


M. 
36 

264 
372 
192 
83 
70 


F. 

1 

38 
75 
48 
19 
16 


624 


124 


220 


39 


102 


12 


33 


7 


19 


2 


6 


3 


13 


10 


1017 


197 
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Among the J 214 committals particularized above, there arc 71 cases 
of second committal ; 13 of third committal; and 1 of fourth committal 
= 85 recommittals within the year. Following the plan adopted in my 
last Report, I have framed the following Table : — 
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The following Table shews the amount of ignorance in the 1129 indi- 
viduals committed for various offences during the year, and the connection 
subsisting between that and the causes which have led to their offences : — 





Table XVIII. 














Degree of Educatior 


as related to Causes of Offence. 






Causes of Offence. 












13 


2 


O 




Degree of Education. 








T3 ■ 


a 




a 


1 


gp 
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t 


w ft 
J5 


"a. 

a 


1 

is 


II 
O 


(S 

Is 


.si 
o 


o 

H 






139 


215 


49 


5 


59 


72 


7 


8 


554 


2. Barely capable of reading 


. 


57 


92 


12 


4 


24 


32 


1 




222 


3. Can read the Testament 


, 


46 


61 


5 


2 


19 


21 


, , 


1 


155 


4. Can read fluently . 




14 


14 


] 


1 


3 


4 


, , 


1 


38 


5. Can read well and write a little 


71 


50 


6 


3 


17 


5 


, , 


, , 


152 


6. Can read and write well . 
Total 


• 


4 
331 


3 
435 


73 


1 
16 










8 


122 


134 


8 


10 


1129 





If we consider the educated criminals as represented by the amount 
of those who are able to "read and write well," the proportion is 
remarkably small ; and the inference surely must be, that education pre- 
vents or restrains crime, either by the operation of those good and 
religious principles which it should be its great object to communicate ; 
or, at the least, by giving a taste and capacity for pursuits incompatible 
with the low and debasing propensities which open the door to crime for 
the ignorant and sensual. On the other hand, it is evident that the 
greatest absolute amount of crime is the result of ignorance and drinking 
combined. Tt is also, I think, specially worthy of observation, that as the 
scale of instruction rises intoxication begins to exhibit itself as a 
gradually increasing cause of crime, until, with the educated, it appears 
paramount over every other which can be distinctly ascertained. This 
truth I have thought it worth while to illustrate statistically in the 
following Table, which shews the proportion that intoxication, as a cause 
of crime, bears to all others made known by the criminals' statements, 
&c. It must be premised, that the column of Table XVIII. marked 
"uncertain" is rejected from the calculation, though it should be borne 
in mind that a great proportion of those uncertain causes is referable to 
habitual drinking; the culprit, however, not being under its influence 
when his offence was actually committed. 

Table XIX. 

Ratio of Drinking, as a Cause of Crime, to all other known Causes, with 

reference to the Degree of Education in the Criminal. 

In Class No. 1, drinking is to other causes, as 1 to 1-43 
2> ,, ,, 1 „ 1-28 

3, „ ,, 1 ,, 1-04 

4) s> >; lj>*'A 

5, ,, 1 ,, -43 

e > >> ,> 1 >> '25 
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The propensity to intoxicating liquor is only one cause among others — 
poverty, idleness, temptation — which leads the ignorant into offences ; 
but the educated man, if he be driven to a breach of the laws, is almost 
always driven by intoxication. His education or his principles might 
resist the temptations arising out of poverty or idleness, but neither his 
education nor his principles can aid him when he has surrendered 
himself to the irresistible influence of liquor. 

It has been questioned whether the evils resulting from drunkenness 
are so great as they are generally represented ; and it has been said that 
the vice itself is gradually becoming less prevalent. I am inclined to 
hope and believe that the assertion is well founded ; but the amount and 
the nature of the crimes for which drunkenness is yet responsible are 
really awful. I have reason to believe, that the information embodied 
in the following Table, with respect to the cases of murder and man- 
slaughter, at the last two assizes, may be relied upon : — 

Table XX. 
Charges preferred at the Lancaster and Liverpool Assises, 1838. 





Causes of Crime. 
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Manslaughter .... 


•• 


1 


2 
3 


1 
1 


2 


i 

2 


1 


16 


4 


28 


1 


2 


2 


1 


18 


8 


38 



Eighteen cases of murder and manslaughter, in one year, arising solely 
in the propensity to, and facilities for, the abuse of intoxicating liquors ! 
Were any new cause of crime, prevalent and powerful as the one I 
speak of, suddenly to appear among us, the energies of the whole com- 
munity would be forthwith directed to its suppression; but we are 
familiarized with the features of this old Destroyer, and, as if crime and 
ruin were not broadly written upon them, continue insensible to their 
real hideousness. 

The last, and probably the most important, Table, which I have to 
submit, is the following, which manifests the amount of ignorance as to 
religion, in the 1129 unfortunate persons already spoken of: — 

Table XXI. 

516 prisoners were quite ignorant of the simplest truths. 
995 „ capable of repeating the Lord's Prayer. 

37 „ occasional readers of the Bible. 

1 prisoner was familiar with the Holy Scriptures, and conversant with the 
principles of religion. 

Among the 516 entirely ignorant 124 were incapable of repeating the 
Lord's Prayer. 

h 2 
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The last Table corresponds in its general features with that of last 
year ; and I can add little to the observations which I then made upon 
the subject of ignorance in religion, unless it be to state that very few 
of the whole 1129 persons — probably not more than 20 or 30 — had 
habitually attended any place of Divine worship. This estimate will be 
undisputed by all those who have observed the almost general desertion 
of the House of God by that portion of the working population which 
consists of males in the prime of life : and I think that if the subject 
were investigated, it would appear that this desertion is in the ratio of 
the density of the population. Village congregations would be found 
least obnoxious to this remark, and those of large towns most so. 

While I have found so much cause for regret in the increased number 
of committals for the year, I am thankful, on the other hand, for being 
permitted to hope that, by the blessing of Divine Providence, there have 
been some instances of reformation among the prisoners. Theunaffected 
attention generally shewn by them in the chapel must, in some instances, 
I trust, have been followed by an awakening to their real spiritual con- 
dition, and by a permanent religious impression. Many unsolicited 
assurances to this effect have been made to me by prisoners on the eve 
of their discharge j but I rely less upon these assurances than upon 
information subsequently and incidentally received. It has also been 
gratifying to me to observe that the debtors — to the number of from 3 
to 6 — with whom attendance at the chapel is optional, not only come 
to the Sabbath service, but likewise to that of every morning. Among 
the instances of reformation I will name but one, remarkable, as 
manifested in an individual whose class I have usually regarded with 
almost hopeless feelings. — M. A., " an unfortunate female," aged 28, 
was liberated in May from her fourth imprisonment in the year. 
Addiction to liquor having been mainly the cause of her disorderly 
conduct, immediately upon her discharge she pledged herself to abstain 
from it, and, after receiving a little assistance, by the instrumentality 
of some truly benevolent persons, obtained a situation in one of the 
principal mills. Up to this moment she has been leading an exem- 
plary life, and, I am informed, has assisted her poor parents, who live 
near Lancaster, by remittances of useful articles of clothing. It is true, 
this poor woman's probation has been a short one ; bu tl am encouraged 
to hope for the best results, by the recollection of a somewhat similar 
case, alluded to in my report for 1826, in which my expectations have 
been fully realized. 

Since I presented my last report, the question of prison discipline has 
attracted much notice ; and the appointment of a committee of magis- 
trates to enquire into the subject, as regards this county, may render the 
following observations not altogether inappropriate. 

Most elaborate and valuable reports upon the state of the prisons in 
England and Scotland have been annually laid before Parliament for the 
last three years ; in which reports the two most prominent systems of 
discipline — the separate, and the silent — have been fully discussed ; and 
the workings of each, in this country and elsewhere, appealed to in sup- 
port of the systems recommended by their respective advocates. The 
majority of the gentlemen appointed to the office of inspector of prisons 
are in favour of the separate plan ; by which is meant, the individual 
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and entire seclusion of prisoners from each other, in cells of about 13 feet 
by 7, and 10 feet high, which are to be provided with every requisite 
for warmth, ventilation, and cleanliness ; the prisoners to be furnished 
with employment; to be visited daily by the principal officers ; and to 
attend chapel on the Sabbath, under such regulations as shall ensure 
the integrity of the system. Many and powerful arguments are advanced 
in support of this plan, and there can be little doubt that it must have 
great advantages. Religious feelings, and the consequent probability of 
permanent reformation, are certain, in many cases, to be awakened in a 
solitude which is chiefly interrupted by the visits of the minister of re- 
ligion. Contamination, if the system be perfectly administered, is 
impossible. While it has its consolations for the serious or devout, it 
has none whatever for the hardened ; and is therefore adapted to reform 
the one, and deter the other. It may be said indeed to possess, as re- 
gards the characters of the confined, a self-adjusting principle. These 
are only a few, though probably the most prominent, of the reasons 
in favour of the plan of separation. The objections made to it 
must now be mentioned : they are, 1st, the very great expense which 
would be incurred by carrying out the system into full operation ; 2nd, 
the tendency to insanity which it is said to produce in prisoners who 
undergo a long confinement ; 3rd, the difficulty of providing suitable 
employment, especially such as would be available to the prisoner on his 
discharge ; and, lastly, the fact, as stated in the report of the Inspector 
for Scotland (a gentleman favourable, nevertheless, to the system), that 
at Glasgow, the only place in this country, I believe, where the plan has 
been fully tested, the recommittals are 50 per cent. 

The plan based upon the principle of silence is one which permits the 
employment of prisoners in sight of each other, but forbids the slightest 
degree of intercourse by words, signs, or looks ; and provides for com- 
plete separation at night. This system is asserted " to possess one su- 
perior quality among others — the placing men under trying circumstances 
where they are compelled to exercise, and may acquire, the valuable 
habit of self-control : at the same time social duties are kept in view ; 
for it exacts respect to authority."* The opponents of this plan main- 
tain that the prisoner is kept in a constant and injurious state of excite- 
ment, by his inclination and efforts to evade the rule ; and it is also 
alleged that there can be no security for the uniform rigour of its 
application. 

The plan of entire separation, if fully established, should guarantee its 
efficacy by the mere force of its leading principle ; that of silence 
depends almost entirely upon the persons to whom the execution of it is 
committed.f 

I am still decidedly of opinion that the introduction of the separate or 

* Third Report by the Inspector of Prisons for the Northern District, p. 5. 

t "Dans les prisons d'Auburn, de Wethersfield, de Singsing,et de Boston, le 
systeme de la reforme {silence) ne repose point sur une theorie aussiphilosophique 
qu'il Philadelphie. Dans cette derniere prison le systeme (separation) semble 
operer de lui-meme, par la force seule de ses principes ; 4 Auburn, au contraire, et 
dans les prisons de la meme nature, son eftiracite depend beaucoup plus des 
liommes charges de son execution : on voit done concourir au succes de celles-ci 
des efforts exterieurs qui ne s'apercoivent pas autant dans I'autre." — " Du systeme' 
Penitenliare aux Elats Unis," par MM- Beaumont et de Tocqueville, 1833, 
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silent plan into the prison with which this report is more immediately 
connected is greatly to be desired ; and should it be postponed for the 
present, great advantage would arise from the institution of a more ex- 
tended classification, combined with the practical use of one of the systems. 
There are now (1st October) within the walls of the Preston House of 
Correction 24 males and 8 females convicted of felony, 45 males and 16 
females awaiting their trials, and 72 males and 8 females confined on 
summary or sessions convictions for various misdemeanors. Each of 
these classes might be subdivided, and with the greatest benefit to many 
of the individuals comprised in it : for instance, among the convicted 
felons there are the determined offenders of all ages, whom nothing can 
reform, and whom nothing but a system of the greatest severity can 
deter j — to these the application of the silent or separation plan would 
be just, and might be beneficial. There are the prisoners of mature age 
who have been led into a first crime, it may be said, incidentally, and 
who would be, I believe, in many cases reclaimable, if guarded carefully 
from further contamination, and subjected to a treatment in which they 
should be able to perceive that their reformation was considered a more 
desirable object than their punishment. Many young offenders are of a 
character as irreclaimable as the worst of the adults ; while there are a 
few sentenced for a first and trifling offence, in whose cases the discipline 
of the prison is of the first importance. Careful separation during a 
short imprisonment, which should combine decided punishment with the 
means of amendment, would be generally sufficient, I trust, as regards 
this class, to obviate a relapse into crime ; while, on the other hand, ex- 
posure to indiscriminate intercourse would be exposure to moral ruin. 
These remarks on the tried felons are applicable with greater force to the 
untried ; inasmuch as the idleness in which their time is passed pro- 
motes, in a tenfold degree, all the bad effects of unrestrained intercourse. 
The misdemeanor class also requires a similar subdivision ; and indeed 
among the prisoners comprised in that, the scale of character is still 
more extensive ; ranging from the profligate vagrant, the old "jail-bird,'' 
familiar to the prison-walls for years, to the intelligent, not to say the 
respectable, operative, who is imprisoned for " breach of contract" with 
his master, under circumstances which detract but little from his moral 
character. 

These observations are such as I have submitted to the magistracy in 
former reports ; and I venture to repeat them now, because they appear 
applicable to the recommendations made by Mr. Baron Alderson, at the 
last Liverpool Assizes. I am not prepared to assert that the most care- 
ful and extensive classification would be equally efficient with a perfectly 
organized plan of either silence or separation ; but it would be a most 
important improvement upon the present practice, and could be put into 
operation, I imagine, at an expense but little exceeding the expenditure 
now incurred. 

The necessity of separation, or more detailed classification among the 
female prisoners, arises from the circumstance that many of the younger 
ones, upon the termination of their imprisonment, have been met, at the 
very gates of the House of Correction, by women who are known to be 
the keepers of "disorderly houses ;'' the deluded girls having been, it is 
believed, up to that time innocent of the profligacy into which they were 
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about to enter. These meetings, it is justly supposed, were arranged 
between the parties by previously liberated women, whose contaminating 
influence upon the prisoners of their class is manifested in these lamen- 
table results. 

With certain classes of prisoners, such as relapsed felons and vagrants, 
some little increase in the severity of the discipline would have a whole- 
some effect. Indeed, it may perhaps be admitted as a postulate, that 
prison discipline should, at the least, be so severe as to deter every one 
who has once experienced it from committing offences for the express 
purpose of again entering the prison. Under present circumstances 
this is by no means the case. A vagrant admitted to me, a short time 
ago, that he wished to come into the jail for the sake of medical aid 
(there being, however, nothing very urgent in his case) ; and a woman 
is now awaiting her trial, who perpetrated her offence, she says, knowing 
that her committal would follow, and that she should be " better off" in 
prison than she was out of it.* 

I cannot conclude this report without adverting to the necessity of 
something in the nature of a Refuge for the Destitute in several districts, 
which, upon a plan more extended than that of Liverpool, should admit 
the really destitute of every description until capable of being forwarded 
to their respective parishes, or provided with suitable employment. In 
this manufacturing district, the latter is attainable by those who are 
qualified by previous occupation, and whose characters are not very bad, 
with much more facility than is generally supposed. 

[Mr. Clay has announced his intention to adopt the form of registry suggested 
by a Committee of the Statistical Society, which appeared in vol. i. page 177 of 
the Journal.] 



Statistics of the Population of the Kingdom of Saxony, to December 
1837, including an account of the Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 
compared with those of the Six preceding Years. Abstracted from 
the Publications of the Statistical Society of Saxony. \ With Inci- 
dental and General Remarks. By W. R. Deverell, Esq. 
[Read before the Statistical Society of London, on the \8th January, 1839.] 

Though the total amount of the population of Saxony, to which the 
following particulars more especially relate, does not exceed that of the 
city and suburbs of London, the completeness and precision exhibited in 
its classification render the results deducible therefrom most valid for 
the statistician ; for whose useful purposes, in forming average numbers 
and deducing general principles, it is at least as indispensably requisite 
that facts should be fully, exactly, and methodically reported, as that they 
should relate to numerous masses of individuals, and extensive periods of 
time. In the present instance, the observed and registered facts have 

* The question of prison discipline is becoming of the greatest importance. The 
feeling against capital punishment appears to increase, and the parliamentary 
committee upon transportation, which has just closed its labours, recommend the 
discontinuance of that practice, upon grounds fully established by the evidence 
brought before it. 

•)• Miltheihmgen des Statistischen Vereins fur das Konigreich Sachsen. The fourth 
number contains the census of July 1832 ; the sixth that of December 1834 ; and 
the tenth that of JWomfcor 1 837, 



